RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
caught it. He was in favour of blunt ends. The battle between the sharps and the flats was complicated by political considerations after the war with America began. Since the pointed ends had been invented by a rebel, George III ordered these to be removed from the lightning conductors at Kew Palace and replaced by flat ones. He tried to make the President of the Royal Society, Sir John Pringle, support this change. The President replied that the laws of Nature were not changeable at royal pleasure. It was then intimated to him by the King's authority that a President of the Royal Society who held such views ought to resign, which he did.1
We know now that the action of lightning conductors depends upon properties of the electric current which were not known in Franklin's time. The passage of an instantaneous outburst of electricity like a flash of lightning along a long metallic rod may, unlike the flow of a steady electric current, depend on other things besides the electrical conductivity of the rod, which was the only thing taken into account in designing lightning conductors until Sir Oliver Lodge called attention to other important considerations in his lectures before the Royal Society of Arts in 1888, and if these are neglected the lightning conductor may be a danger instead of a safeguard. When the electrical currents are rapidly changing, the effect of ordinary metallic conduction becomes insignificant. The important factor is the self-induction of the circuit: this depends upon the length of the circuit, the longer the circuit the greater the self-induction. Thus a long circuit will offer a great resistance to the passage of the current, however great its metallic conductivity may be when the current is rapidly changing its direction. This means that the passage of such
1 A. H. Smyth, Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, vol. i. p. 107. 254